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public service and in the modes of political patronage. Since
1867 the permanent public service of Canada has passed
through two major stages of evolution, marked off broadly
by the years from 1867 to 1908 and from 1908 to the present.
In the earlier period the service was naturally that of a small
and sparsely peopled colony, wherein the functions of govern-
ment were relatively limited, the range of action for public
servants narrow, and the method of recruitment predomi-
nantly that of party patronage. The federal principle
promptly came to influence the manner whereby the patron-
age was distributed. The regions and provinces demanded
representation in the Cabinet; they no less demanded a
place for their sons in the public service and a fair share
of public contracts. The minister or ministers who repre-
sented a given province in the Cabinet had the dominant
voice in distributing patronage for the province, even to
the extent of recommendations for vacant senatorships and
judgeships. In the constituencies, patronage committees
composed of members of the party then in office were
insistent in pressing their recommendations. This system
of partisan spoils on a regional basis was scarcely less all-
pervasive than in the contemporary democracy of the
United States; it was an analogue with ill effects upon public
employment and sometimes with a similar ugly influence on
public morality. "Every government," remarked Sir John
A. Macdonald in 1878, ''selected for the civil service their
own friends and no one could object to it."13 During the
next three decades the dictum of Macdonald remained
valid, despite the perfunctory tests of civil service examina-
tions which were qualifying rather than competitive. Pat-
ronage was then the principal cement of parties. Public
offices were used as political inducements or rewards, and
were often multiplied merely to employ friends of influential
politicians. In 1880 the service was described by a royal
commission as too commonly "a refuge for people, who by
reason of their indolence or lack of intelligence, could not
succeed in other employment."13 Low salaries and party
^Quoted in R. MacG. Dawson, The Civil Service of Canada, 30.
"Ibid., 44.